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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


tHe Royat InstirutE oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
« Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
vresented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 


IssUED BY 


ARRANGEMENT 


CHINA AND COMMUNISM. 

Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), December 19th, 1929.—A London telegram 
states that an Englishman, who took part in the Kyoto Conference and 
returned home via Siberia, speaking at the British and American Journalists’ 
Association, said that China was the world’s second most pressing problem 
and that Great Britain, America and France should support the Nationalist 
Government to the fullest extent of their powers; unless the Western 
nations came to China’s assistance she would in the next five years be faced 
with a very real danger of communism. 

Commenting on this the writer says that there are two points to be 
ousidered : is this prognostication correct, and if it is, how is the danger 
to be forestalled ? He proceeds: “I agree that during the next five years 
the very foundations of Chinese society will be gravely imperilled. The 
danger, however, is not necessarily communism ; but if it is not communism, 
it will be its Chinese prototype. My great fear is that by that time over 
the whole land there will be no more than a glimmer of light in the darkness 
aud with brigandage run riot we shall be acting anew the drama of an historic 
age of anarchy unrelieved by a single novel feature.” The reality will be 
lar worse than the speaker fears. 

China to-day has reached a crucial stage in her history. If we look at 
present conditions there is no room for optimism : there is only a difference 
in the degree of pessimism with which the future is contemplated. What 
‘hina must have is peace and progress. Democracy must gradually evolve 
into Socialism. This is the essence of Sun Yat Sen’s testament. We have 
‘een how a handful of men can, at will, bring about a clash of arms ; restrained 
ty uo principle, bound by no oath, moved by no consideration, they hatch 
plot after plot in pursuit of their own personal interests ; and in the end 
‘tey have gained nothing and the common people suffer the worst torments 
(f the damned. This is what is happening to-day. Unless some honest 
aud capable leader arouses the whole force of public opinion and makes 
‘tee and vigorous use of his axe to cut away the roots of the evil it will be 
impossible to put an end to this ceaseless cycle of civil wars. Talk of progress 
udeed! Last year we had an army of roughly 1,560,000. This year we have 
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had six months’ fighting and yet this number has increased ; certainly not 
decreased. Numbers of the best men have fallen, but the ranks of the 
undesirables have been appreciably swollen ; individual commanders hays 
gone under, but of the survivors those most. lacking in principle have been 
wily enough to join the ranks of the politicians. The result of this j al 
fighting is that the morale of the army has gravely deteriorated while the 
number of men under arms has increased ; it has become increasingly difficult 
to imbue them with any idealism and the ferment of disorder is spreading 
We still have a long road to tread towards any real peace and sec urity, 
Since the fighting ceased in the summer last year the economic situatioy 
shows not the slightest sign of improvement ; on the contrary, this year it 
has suffered a serious set-back. Famine is rampant and we are crushed 
by cruel taxation ; the interruption of communications is responsible for 
diminished production : the people are without food, the countryside is 
strewn with the corpses of the victims of starvation, and bandits infect 
the whole country. We are living in an age of anarchy. If these conditions 
are prolonged it can be imagined ‘what the country will be like in five years’ 
time; the speculating militarists will have nothing to speculate with and 
the whole country will be a world of brigands. If communism means murder 
and incendiarism @ la Chinoise then the speaker’s fears are justified ; but 
presumably he does not envisage the irretrievable ruin of the country bys 
process of reduction to pulp (as by oppression). 

The speaker is of the opinion that to guard against this danger the Western 
Powers should render effective assistance to China. The idea is excellent 
But if the Chinese do not make an effort to help themselves outside assistance 
will be rather a curse than a blessing. The most practical form which assist- 
ance to any individual group can take is money and arms; but unless 
China’s leading men renounce their personal ambitions more arms and more 
money would only serve to augment the general anarchy. How, then, is 
China to help herself? The only way is to arouse public opinion to refuse 
co-operation with any militarist movement and oppose it collectively with the 
full force of their visible but intangible strength ; no assistance must be 
afforded until the leaders have given proof that they are actuated by the publ 
weal. This will soon kill all self-seeking and will directly contribute to hasten 
an era of real security ; failing this, it is only too probable that the speaker's 
anxieties will, unfortunately, prove well-founded. China, will, of course, 
oppose communism; but what is still more to be dreaded is its Chinese 
prototype: reduction to pulp.” 


[Note.—This article has been translated in its entirety. | 


CONSULAR JURISDICTION. 


Ta Kung Pao, January 10th, 1930. In connection with the ide smonstratioy 
arranged for to-day in support of the abolition of Consular jurisdiction, 4 
ordered by the Central Government, the writer offers the ilions ing remarks for 
general consideration. 

Consular jurisdiction is the corner-stone of the preferential right» ane 
privileges enjoyed by foreigners in China; it is the great obstacle to the 
exercise of Chinese jurisdiction over foreign residents, and the cause of the 
veiled interference of foreigners in the internal administration of the country. 
It is intimately connected with the prolongation of the internal disorders and 
should be abolished, not only because it is incompatible with China’s st 

as an independent Power, but also because it is necessary to her very existel 
The decree of December 20th, abolishing this system, besides having the 
support of the entire nation, is a direct notification to foreigners that the issue 
can no longer be shirked and admits of no compromise. 
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But, apart from the duty of the Government to maintain an uncompromis- 
ing att itude in the forthcoming conversations a heavy responsibility rests on 
the Chinese people : to transform China into a constitutional State in the 
shortest space of time possible. Foreigners are continually making difficulties 
on the gro und that the Chinese code has not been completed and that the 

usticiary is not above suspicion. This is merely a pretext and can be ignored ; 

for the subjects of those Powers which have lost their extra-territorial rights 
have made no complaints of injustice or descrimination against them. All the 
same, it behoves us at this particular juncture to ask ourselves how far personal 
rights are respected in this country. At present, although foreigners are 
immune from arbitrary action, the protection afforded to our own countrymen 
is far from satisfactory. The demand for constitutional government is 
urgent. The first desideratum is that the law guaranteeing personal rights 
shall be promulgated and enforced at once. Chinese must be free from illegal 
arrest and punishment and from unwarranted confiscation of their property ; 
they must be allowed free choice of residence and occupation as well as have 
the right to publish what they please. In addition, civilians must have 
the right to proceed against officials who infringe their rights. 

The first essential is the safeguarding of personal rights. The second is the 
strict enforcement of the law on all classes alike. At present offenders of no 
social importance are prosecuted, while no action is taken against those of 
high rank. 

The third is the publication by the Judicial Yiian of the more important 
laws accompanied by the necessary measures to secure their enforcement.” 


Fat IN EXcHANGE. 

The Shen Pao (Shanghai), of January 7th, 1930, is much alarmed at the 
recent appreciation in the prices of gold, and the resulting fall in the silver 
exchange. After drawing attention to several factors the combined effect of 
which is responsible for this sudden collapse in the relative value of silver, 
the article proceeds to enumerate the reasons why China is specially affected 
thereby : 

(1) China has hitherto been a country whose imports exceed her 
exports ; and with her industries undeveloped as they are she is compelled 
to procure from abroad a number of articles which she urgently requires. 
The result of this will be a still greater adverse balance of trade. 

(2) With the diminished purchasing powers of silver the cost of living 
must increase, and this will entail considerable hardship on the masses. 

(3) The adverse effect of this sudden drop in exchange is not confined 
to the purchase of foreign commodities: the Government is particularly 
afiected. Foreign loans and indemnities have to be paid in gold purchased 
with a depreciated silver currency, and this will entail heavy loss. China 
is now endeavouring to reconstruct her industries and requires large 
supplies of foreign machinery and materials of which this drop in exchange 
will materially increase the cost. 


ABOLITION OF LIKIN. 

Ta Kung Pao, of January 19th, 1930, says that although it is widely 
recognised that likin is a great hindrance to industry and trade and that it 
‘nould be abolished quite independently of tariff autonomy, the Government 
las put off doing so partly because they had no means of replacing the revenue 
aus lost and partly because they no longer had complete administrative 
touttol over the whole country. ‘The result has been that people have lost 
literest in the matter. But although likin has not been abolished the new 
‘Peeial taxes to replace it have been enforced. It is a repetition of what 
«curred with disbandment : no disbandment was effected, but the proceeds 
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of increased taxation and loans which were intended to meet the expenses of 
it were utilised to increase both men and munitions. 

From the first the Government declared that the abolition of likin was 
a matter of the highest importance, and a Conference of the Ministry of Finanes 
decided to put it into effect as from January Ist, 1929 ; and two subsequent 
conferences decided on the imposition of new and special taxes to take its 
place. In spite of the opposition of merchants and the public alike these ney 
and special taxes have been enforced although likin has not been abolished, 
In 1929 the seven grade Customs tariff was introduced for one year on the 
understanding that likin should be abolished within that period ; but the year 
has passed and likin still flourishes. The new autonomous tariff now come 
into force but likin still awaits abolition. This breach of faith has created 
a bad impression both inside and outside the country ; and, accordingly, op 
the 16th instant the Government issued a decree fixing October 10th as the 
date for its abolition. 

Since this Government assumed office likin has figured as one of its sources 
of reserve, and at the disbandment Conference in January last the Ministers 
of Finance reported that the receipts from this source in 1929 were estimated 
at $76,280,000; but after deduction of the sums retained by provincial 
administrations and military commanders, as well as of the amount required 
for the expenses of the employees of the Central Government in the provinces, 
by the time the residue reaches the Government treasury there is little left 
for the Minister to dispose of. 

If likin were abolished to-day it should not be difficult with the augmented 
receipts from the new tariff to make up this sum of $76,280,000. As a matter 
of fact the additional receipts under the seven grade tariff more than equalled 
this amount. The problem is how to recoup the provinces for their actual 
losses through the abolition of likin. Even if the Government has—as is 
to be presumed—made provision for indemnifying them, it is still open to 
doubt whether likin can be effectively abolished : it is not impossible thst 
it will not really amount to more than a change of nomenclature. Doubtless 
the Government has foreseen this contingency and taken measures to guard 
against it. It is to be hoped that the Government will not lose their zeal 
for the abolition of likin and that this new decree will be made really 
effective. 
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